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The only reference I can find upon the development of the 
prothallium of Azolla is an article of Berggren's,* the original of 
which I have not seen. From a reference to this in Luerssen's 
Handbook of Systematic Botany.t it appears that Berggren finds 
the young female prothallium to be composed of primordial cells. 
Nothing is said about the male prothallium. 

In the article on the development of spermatozoidsf the author 
had occasion to describe the male prothallium and antheridium of 
Salvinia nutans. The prothallium consists of a relatively large 
basal cell and an antheridium which differs widely in structure 
from those of the Marsiliacece, especially in the small number 
of spermatozoids, only eight being developed from each micro- 
spore. 

Where we are to look for the nearest living allies of the 
Salviniacece is at present difficult to say, and the matter must 
remain in doubt until their own life-history, as well as that of 
certain isosporous Filicinece, is more thoroughly understood. 

Conclusion. 

The conclusions reached from a study of the facts here pre- 
sented are the following : That in the Rliizocarpece are included 
two groups which represent the last terms of two distinct series 
of forms. Of these the Marsiliacece are in all probability derived 
from forms closely related to living Polypodiacece. The exact 
position of the Salviniacece must remain for the present in doubt, 
but they certainly should be removed from their present close 
proximity to the Marsiliacece. 

Douglas H. Campbell. 

Onondaga Indian Names of Plants. § 

To find appropriate names for plants or other things, shows 
a sense of fitness, a power of brief description, not very common. 
An Indian friend suggested giving me not only some Indian 
names but their meanings, and a portion of the result is embodied 

* Berggren. " Forengaende middelande om utvecklingen af prothalliet och 
embryot hos Azolla," Botaniska Notiser, 1876, p. 177. 

1 1. c. % 1. c. 

§ Read before the meeting of the Botanical Club of the A. A. A. S., at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 16th, 1888. 
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in this paper. It happens, of course, that many words have lost 
their original significance and become mere names. Very few of 
us could tell why we call grass, wheat, trees and some other 
things by these names, yet there once was a reason. Others are 
easily understood. Nor are Indians always exact in distinguishing 
species, except for special reasons, and for this cause and brevity 
I use our common names. Thus Onondagas do not separate by 
name the Virginia and the Poison Ivy. Both are Ko-hoon-tas, 
" The stick that makes you sore." No distinction is ordinarily 
made in the species of Pine, which is O-neh-tah, " Like porcupines 
holding to a stick." The Hemlock Spruce differs little, and is 
O-ne-tah, " Greens on the stick." The Milkweed is expressive, 
O-wah-kwen- stah, " Milk that sticks to the fingers." Violets are 
Wa-keah-nos-wi-dus, "Two heads entangled;" in allusion to 
their childish game of interlocking the flowers. The Soft Maple 
is Ah-weh- hot-kwah, or the " Red Flower " ; from Ah-weh-hah, 
Flower, and Hot-kwah, Red. For the Slippery Elm they say 
Oo-koosk-ah, " It slips." The Apple is simply Swa-hu-na, " Big 
Apple" ; perhaps to distinguish it from the Wild Crab. The Yellow 
Willow is Cheek-kwa-ne-u-hoon-too-te, " Yellow Tree." The Red 
Osier is distinguished by its color, Kwen-tah-ne-u-hoon-too-te, or 
"Red Tree." The Witch Hazel is Oo-eh-nah-kwe-ha-he, "Spotted 
Stick." The Spice Bush, Da-wah-tah-ahn-yuks, "Stick that 
breaks itself," i. e., that is brittle. Sassafras is Wah-eh-nah-kas, 
" Smelling Stick." The Thistle is Ooch-Jiah-ne-tah, "Something 
that pricks." By adding the syllable ah, we have "Small Thistle," 
i. e., the Canada Thistle. The berries are interesting. The Red 
Raspberry is O-nah-joo-kwa, " A Cap " ; add goo-na, and we 
have " Big Cap " for the Thimble Berry. The Blackberry is 
Sa-he-is, or " Long Berry." The Black Raspberry is Tu-to- 
hok-toon, "The Plant that bends over." The Huckleberry is 
called O-heah-che, or " Blackberry." The name of the Straw- 
berry with us expresses its straying habit, with the Indians its 
frequent situation, Noon-tak-tek-hah-kwa, "Growing where the 
knolls are burned." Ska-hens-skah- he is a simple name for Cur- 
rant ; add goo-na, and we have Large Currant or Gooseberry. 
Another adjective expresses the wild thorny fruit. The Wild 
Grape is Oh-heun-kive-sa, " Long Vine " ; add goo-na, and it 
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is the cultivated or " Large Grape. Oo-jiih-gwah-sah defines 
the Poke-weed as " Color-weed." Ah-seh-ne-u-neh-toon-tah, 
the Red Clover, is "Three Leaves" ; the adjective of color dis- 
tinguishes the White Clover. Timothy is Oo-teh-a-hah, "Tail 
at the end." I am best pleased with the name of Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, which is Kah-a-hoo-sa, " Indian cradle." The cradle has 
a raised bow near one end of the flat board of which it is made, 
and over this a covering is drawn to protect the baby's head. 

A-c'is Wild Cherry ; Ja-e, Red Cherry. Ja-e-goo-na, White or 
Sweet Cherry, is "Big Cherry." Ne-a-tah-tah-ne, or Choke 
Cherry, is " Something that chokes." For the Pear we have Koon- 
de-soo-kwis, " Long Lip " ; for Peaches, Oo- goon-why -e, " Hairy." 
Varieties of Squashes or Pumpkins are defined by adding 
adjectives to Oo-neoh-sah. Thus the Squash is Oo- neoh-sah-oon- 
we, the " Real Melon " or Pumpkin, probably that which they 
first had. Similarly the Water Melon is Oo-neoh-sah-ka-te, or 
" Green Melon." The Musk Melon has a distinct name, Wah- 
he-yah-yees, " Thing that gets ripe " ; perhaps from the change 
in color." Among modern names I find that of the Cucumber, 
Oot-no-skwi-ne, "With prickles on it." Skomatose is a nick- 
name for Tomatoes, and several names of vegetables are taken 
from us. 

Boneset or Thoroughwort is Da-uh-kah-tah-ais-te, " Leaves 
that come together." Oo-noh-s'ah is Onion ; Oo-noh-so-yah, 
the Leek, "A Queer Onion"; Oo-noh-sah-kah-hah-koon-wa-ha, 
Wild Onion, "Onion that grows in the woods"; Oo-na- 
tali-kah-te, Lettuce, "Raw leaf," i.e., eaten raw; O-je-kwa, 
Turnip, " Hammer Root," from its ponderous form. Among 
other trees I find a meaning for Ga-nah-jeh kwa, the Canoe 
Birch, which is " Birch that makes Canoes." Ka-nch, White 
Ash; Ka-neh-ho-yah, "Another kind of Ash." This is a variety 
growing by streams, much used for baskets. The names of nuts 
are mostly old and have lost their meanings. The Chestnut is an 
exception, O-heh-yah-tah, or " Prickly Burr." By adding goo-na, 
we have the Horse Chestnut, or " Big Prickly Burr." They also 
translate our name. The Elder is Oo-sa-ka, " Frost on the 
Bush," from its white spreading blossoms. Sarsaparilla is Ju-ke- 
ta-kis, or " Long Root." The Thorn-bush is Je-kah-ha-tis, 
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" Long Eyelash," from the long thorns. Peppermint is Kah- 
nah-noos-tah, "Colder," or "That which makes you cold." 
Spearmint has the same name, but is distinguished by the stem. 
Ah-weh-a-stah, Moss, means "Something which grows all over." 
The Partridge Berry has the same name as with us, in Onon- 
daga, Noon-yeah-ki-e-oo-nah-yeah, the first four syllables standing 
for the bird. The Wintergreen is Kah-nah-koon-sah-gas, "The 
Birch-smelling Plant." The Plantain is Tti-hah-ho-e, "It covers 
the road." I think from this has come the idea that it means 
the white man's foot or footstep. Catnip is Ta-koos-kah-nat- 
tuks, " Cat-eating Leaf Flax, Oo-skah, "Thread-like" or " Mak- 
ing Threads." Aspen, Nut-ki-e, "Noisy Leaf." Creeping 
Blackberry, O-kah-hak-wah, "An Eye," or " Ball of an Eye." 

The Tamarack is distinguished from other coniferous trees by 
its name Ka-neh-tens, "The Leaves Fall." The Balsam Fir is 
Clio-koh-tung, "Blisters," i. e. on the bark. Iron Wood (Ostryd) 
is Skien-tali-gus-tah, " Everlasting Wood "; it is used for the best 
Snow-snakes. Water Beech {Carpinus) O-tan-tahr-te-weh, "A 
Lean Tree," from its lacking the rotundity of the true Beech, is 
expressive. The yellow flowers of the cowslip, or Caltlia, would 
not escape attention and are termed Ka-nah-wah- hawks, "It 
opens the swamps." The Bloodroot is Da-weh-ne-kwen-chnks, 
"It breaks blood." The Yellow Moccasin Flower is very prettily 
termed Kwe-ko-heah-o-tah-qua, Whip-poor-will shoe. The Gin- 
seng of commerce is Da-kien-too-keh, the "Forked Plant." The 
May apple, or mandrake, is O-na-when-stah, " Soft Fruit." The 
Mullein has two names, both expressive, Ki-sit-lii, " Flannel," and 
Oo-da-teach-ha, "Stockings." Much like the latter is the name 
of the Sycamore or Button-wood Tree. It is Oo-da-te-clia-wun- 
ues, or " Big Stockings ; " perhaps in allusion to the way in 
which the bark peels off. It is harder to account for Te-a-tah, 
"She stands over yonder," the name of the common Yellow 
Dock, unless it describes a young squaw adorned with beads 
as that is with seeds. They retain the signification but have 
forgotten its origin. 

Among names of which I could ascertain no primitive mean- 
ing, are : O-na-tah, Leaf. O-hoon-tah, Bush. Kai-elin-tah, Tree. 
O-e-en-tah, Wood. Ah-win-noo-kaJi, Grass. Ho-whah-tah, 
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Sugar Maple. O-ech-keh-a, Beech. Ho-ho-sa, Basswood. 
Oo-ha-what-tah, Butternut. Oot-koo-tah, Sumac. Oo-nuJi- 
kwa-sa-wa-nehs, Burdock. Ne-uh-noo-kwa-sa-saah, Hound's 
Tongue. O-yen-kwa, Tobacco. Oo-a-lioot-Ttwa, Sweet Flag, 
Cat-tail and Iris, all named from the leaf. O-na-kwa, Peas. 
Oo-sahha-tali, Beans. Oo-neh-noo-kwa, Potato. Oo-neh-nok- 
taJt, Artichoke. Oo-ire-soo, Cabbage. Oo-ta-yah, Anise. Oo- 
nah-koon-saJi, Birch. Gah-lwon-wa-yaJi, Black Ash. Ka-njh, 
White Ash. A-nek, Hickory. Us-teek, Bitternut Hickory. Ko- 
yen-ta-ka-ali-ta, Whitewood, White Tree. O-skwen-e-tah, 
Golden Rod. We-yun-wali, Golden Rod. Ki-en-tah-ka-eh-tah, 
Oak. Oo-ne-hah, Corn. Oo-na-hah-keh-ha-tah, White Corn. 
A curious name is Hah-ska-nah-ho-nah, applied to both 
white Dicentras — the Squirrel Corn and Dutchman's Breeches, 
sometimes called "Boys and Girls." It means "Ghost Corn, or 
that which ghosts feed upon " ; a striking name for the spectral 
spikes of blossoms. Having always heard of the Trillium as an 
Indian medicinal herb, I was surprised to find my good friend, the 
medicine woman, not at all familiar with it. She had no name 
for the purple species, and knew of no virtues in the plant. 
The White Wake Robin was O-je-gen-stah, " Wrinkles on 
the forehead," from the lines on the petals. The drooping clusters 
of the Hop are O-je-jea, " Like a flower," and an appropriate 
name it seemed as I stood talking with the Indian hop-pickers. 
O-ah-wen-sa is the Sunflower. 

I hope to add others to these, but of many plants the Indians 
know nothing, or have given them no names. In Schoolcraft's 
vocabulary I find but little additional, and Zeisberger's Onondaga 
Dictionary is largely Mohawk. As it is, he gives few plants, a 
curious omission in most of the old Iroquois vocabularies. The 
above list is entirely from original sources, and for both words 
and meanings I am indebted to my Onondaga friend, Mr. Albert 
Cusick. W. M, Beauchamp. 

On Irregular Tendencies in Tubifloral Compositae.* 

In all our systems of classification it is rare that we find exact 
dividing lines. Distinguishing characters often overlap, and are 

* Read before the meeting of the Botanical Club of the A. A. A. S., at Cleve- 
land, August 16th, 1888. 



